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CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THL  HOML. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  RICE. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 


HE  tidal  wave  of  art 
awakening  which  has 
swept  over  the  land  from 
one  coast  to  the  other  is 
nowhere  more  plainly 
visible  than  in  its  influence  upon  the  pic¬ 
torial  rendering  of  the  American  child. 
In  other  words,  this  art  impulse  has 
reached  photography,  which,  in  these  lat¬ 
er  days,  has  risen  with  rapid  strides 
towards  a  position  among  the  so-called 
fine  arts ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  its  possibilities.  The  Camerist’s  Art 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  process  and 
become  an  opportunity,  and  in  no  de¬ 
partment  is  this  more  clearly  shown  than 
in  that  of  depicting  childhood  in  all  the 
sweetness  and  freedom  of  its  uncon¬ 
scious  beauty. 

All  the  comprehension  and  the  skill  of 
the  up-to-date  photographer  are  called 
into  play  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
what  the  modern  child  really  is,  or  to 
portray  the  everyday  child  in  its  natural 
environments  in  the  house,  the  school¬ 
room,  or  the  play  ground. 

It  follows  that  the  photographer  has 
now  a  wonderful  opportunity  in  his  quest 


of  art.  In  the  days  of  haircloth  and 
green  repped  furniture,  little  children 
with  sleek  hair,  stiffened  legs,  and  more 
or  less  unhappy  faces,  stood  upon  high 
backed,  or  stuffed  chairs,  and  the  small 
head  was  clamped  at  the  back  into  that 
article  so  terribly  misnamed  a  “rest.” 

Almost  every  family  contains  a  record, 
or  two  in  the  “plush,  parlor  album,”  of 
those  horrible  occasions  during  the  dark 
ages  of  photography ;  but  thanks  to  the 
influence  of  art  education  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  photographic  apparatus  all  these 
nightmares  have  been  done  away  with. 

The  rapidity  of  modern  plates  and 
lenses,  enables  the  operator  to  secure  in 
his  impressions  subtlety  of  grace  and 
spontaneity  of  expression  tnat  will  have 
a  permanent  art  value. 

The  whole  wonderful  field  of  child- 
life  and  child-thought  is  open  to  the 
artistic  photographer,  to  be  caught  with 
the  sun’s  rejoicing  rays  and  permanently 
impressed  upon  the  sensitive  plate  or 
film. 

The  beauty  which  is  the  result  of  the 
deeper  leisure  and  thoughtfulness  of  our 
daily  home-life,  and  the  normal  recog- 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  SEA. 


nition  of  nature’s  treatment  of  children, 
is  here  in  all  its  richness  for  the  artist 
with  “feeling”  to  appropriate. 

To  catch  all  their  busy  little  moods 
and  their  equally  charming  flashes  of 
silence;  the  moments  when  they  look  at 
you  with  wonder  in  their  eyes  and  pro¬ 
pound  to  you  questions  which  seem 
weighed  with  a  wisdom,  which  you  per¬ 
haps  have  long  since  parted  with,  is  the 
problem  for  you  to  solve.  You  are  face 
to  face  with  many  difficulties  which  are 
more  apt  to  confront  a  man  than  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  being  in  closer  companion¬ 
ship  with  children  understands  their  lit¬ 
tle  moods  more  thoroughly. 

Right  here  is  where  one’s  personality 
becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  the 


professional's  studio,  and  patience  must 
be  a  predominant  ingredient  in  the 
operator’s  make-up.  Very  often  when 
everything  is  progressing  “just  lovely” 
and  the  bulb  is  ready  to  be  squeezed 
the  little  model  will  suddenly  raise  his 
or  her  hand  to  shoo  away  a  fly  or  turn¬ 
about-face  to  peek  into  the  lens  to  see 
the  shutter  click.  One  little  girl  who 
posed  very  well  for  me  considering  the 
fact  that  it  was  her  first  experience  would 
assume  the  most  charming  and  uncon¬ 
scious  “natural  poses”  without  “being 
posed”  by  myself  but  merely  by  the  art 
of  suggestion,  had  a  habit  of  looking 
right  into  my  face  just  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  exposure  was  to  be 
made  and  in  the  most  naive  manner  that 
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was  simply  irresistible  ask  me  such  dis¬ 
concerting  questions  as  ‘‘What's  the  col¬ 
or  of  your  eyes?”  “Who’s  your  mamma?” 
or  “You’re  goin’  to  give  me  a  set  of  these 
pictures  aren’t  you?”  and  many  others 
equally  funny,  which,  of  course,  I  was 
compelled  to  reply  to  as  soberly  and  good- 
naturedly  as  I  could.  Then  the  child  was 
satisfied  and  assumed  her  original  posi¬ 
tion  easily  and  naturally. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writ¬ 
er  that  when  he  can  get  a  child  interested 
in  what  he  wishes  it  to  do,  in  fact  more 
so  than  in  what  he  is  doing,  the  victory 
is  won  and  it  is  comparatively  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  obtain  an  artistic  and 
naturalistic  picture. 


A  word  or  two  about  the  choice  of 
subjects  may  be  of  interest.  I  occasion¬ 
ally  am  afforded  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  two  little  girls  who  know  me  quite 
well  and  who  catch  very  readily  my  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  the  subject  for  ex¬ 
pression.  The  first  picture  that  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  one  entitled  “Echoes 
from  the  Sea.”  The  little  girl  was  told 
about  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  sea 
that  could  be  heard  in  a  conch  shell, 
She  was  thereupon  very  much  interested 
and  eager  to  learn  “what  the  wild 
waves  were  saying.”  I  placed  her  on  a 
stool  and  told  her  to  hold  one  of  the 
shells  to  her  ear  and  let  me  know  what 
she  heard. 
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The  expression  of  her  eyes  indicated 
at  once  what  she  heard  and,  while  she 
remained  motionless  trying  to  catch  every 
sound,  I  released  the  shutter  and  se¬ 
cured  the  picture. 

“Now,”  said  I  “if  you’re  a  real  good 
girl,  I’ll  show  you  how  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture.”  I  procured  the  paints,  water- 
glass  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and  painted 
a  little  spray  of  flowers  for  her.  “Now 
you  try  one”  I  continued,  and  while  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  work  I  secured  “The 
Amateur  Artist.”  And  so  it  was  with 
“Afraid  of  the  Dark.”  In  this  latter 
pose  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  candle 
lighted  in  order  to  have  it  seem  “really 
and  truly”  as  she  expressed  it  when  I 
told  her  what  the  scene  was  to  represent. 

Your  plates  are  invariably  spoilt  when 
you  insist  on  a  child's  “looking  pleasant.” 
I  believe  that  when  the  child  can  be 
photographed  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
pose  of  its  own  without  its  knowledge  of 
the  operator’s  presence,  the  results  are 
more  spontaneous  and  lacking  in  stiffness 
than  by  any  other  method ;  but  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  imperative  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  should  assist  in  the  posing,  as 
natural  poses  are  not  always  pleasing  to 
the  eye  or  to  confirmed  ideals  of  artistic 
expression. 

Sometimes  when  a  child  is  much  in¬ 
terested  in  what  it  is  doing  or  in  your 
conversation  you  can  focus,  set  the  stop, 
draw  the  slide  and  be  ready  to  catch  the 
fleeting  expression  just  in  time  before 
the  model  lapses  into  listlessness.  If  the 
child  is  not  well  acquainted  with  you 
you  must  court  its  friendship. 

A  co-worker  of  mine  was  recently  ask¬ 
ed  to  take  a  picture  of  a  three-year-old. 
The  mother  had  tried  several  profession¬ 
al  photographers  but  in  vain.  In  every 
instance  the  boy  wanted  the  “strange 
man”  to  leave  the  room,  or  had  some  oth¬ 
er  childish  excuse  for  not  posing.  My 
friend  being  an  amateur  photographer  of 
the  semi-professional  or  new-school  type, 


was  warned  before  hand,  and  used  dif¬ 
ferent  tactics  to  gain  his  desired  purpose. 
The  boy  started  in  with  his  accustomed 
shyness,  but  on  being  shown  the  cam¬ 
era  (for  plates)  and  allowing  him  to 
press  the  button  himself — just  to  make 
believe— before  the  camera  was  load¬ 
ed,  by  the  time  all  was  ready  he  was 
perfectly  reconciled.  How  many  pro¬ 
fessionals  would  have  thought  of  ar¬ 
bitrating  the  matter  in  this  manner? 

Child  photography  in  the  home  is  not 
so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average 
amateur  if  he  loves  children  and  makes 
child-nature  a  study,  and  incidentally 
remembers  a  few  rules.  Watch  a  child 
at  play  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  taking  good  pictures. 

Of  course  summer  time  affords  better 
opportunities  than  winter,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  flash  light  even  winter  even¬ 
ings  may  abound  with  them. 

One  must  not  expect  too  much  if  out 
of  a  given  number  of  exposures  he  ob¬ 
tains  only  one  or  two  good  pictures.  Of 
course  when  the  proper  exposure  has 
been  determined  by  experiment  and  the 
proper  stop  to  use  has  also  been  ascer¬ 
tained  the  rest  is  easy  if  one  strictly 
adheres  to  the  original,  or  most  success¬ 
ful  method. 

If  one  has  hit  upon  just  the  right 
time,  exposure,  stop,  plate  or  film,  the 
rest  is  not  so  difficult.  Nevertheless,  pic¬ 
tures  of  children  require  great  patience 
in  composing  the  scene,  before  the  mo¬ 
mentary  period  arrives  when  the  bulb  or 
lever  is  to  be  pressed.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  home  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  plate  holders  constantly  load¬ 
ed.  Have  your  camera,  too,  at  a  regular 
place  where  it  can  be  picked  up  at  any 
moment ;  for  some  of  the  most  charming 
and  fleeting  expressions  and  poses  are 
often  seen,  alas !  when  your  camera  is 
either  mislaid  or  your  plate  holders  are 
entirely  empty. 

Having  no  recourse  to  a  gallery  I  made 
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A  h RAID  OF  THE  DARK. 

most  of  the  pictures  accompanying  this 
article  in  an  ordinary  room  lighted  with 
a  large  size  window  having  a  southern 
exposure.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  a 
light  terra-cotta  gray  and  serve  as  suit¬ 
able  backgrounds  for  many  poses.  A 
dark  woolen  cloth  pinned  on  the  wall  with 
thumbtacks  serves  for  backgrounds  when 
the  subject  has  light  hair  and  is  dressed 
in  light  clothes.  I  prefer  the  plain  back¬ 
ground  as  it  is  less  likely  to  detract  from 
the  subject  than  a  “spotty”  background 
of  figured  wallpaper  or  curtains. 

The  lens  is  usually  stopped  down  to 
about  F16  and  as  long  an  exposure  as  it 
is  possible  to  give  without  having  the 
subject  move.  The  results  shown  here¬ 
with  were  given  not  over  six  seconds.  It 


is  needless  to  say  that  the  models  were 
placed  about  five  feet  back  from  the 
window  and  that  the  day  was  a  bright 
one  in  midsummer.  An  ordinary  cut 
film  is  fast  enough  but  it  is  safer  to  use 
very  rapid  plates  in  order  to  secure  the 
spontaneous  expressions  and  suggestion 
of  action  that  sometimes  wilt  and  droop 
like  a  flower  in  a  long  time-exposure. 

Always  choose  the  shady  side  of  a 
house  for  the  outdoor  exposure,  and  for 
a  background  a  plain  piece  of  burlap 
or  denim  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
It  may  be  stretched  on  the  wall  with 
thumbtacks  and  should  be  entirely  free 
from  wrinkles.  A  medium-dark  color 
for  white  or  light  colored  clothes  and 
a  light  gray  for  dark  or  black  clothes 
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should  be  used.  There  must  be  no  trees 
overhead  to  obscure  the  diffused  light 
from  the  sky.  The  morning  hours  be¬ 
tween  7  and  9  and  the  afternoon  hours 
from  2  to  5  are  the  best  suited  for  such 
exposures. 

By  thus  placing  the  models  you  will 
avoid  direct  rays  of  sunlight  striking  the 
faces  and  the  objectionable  habit  of 
squinting  and  frowning  will  be  entirely 
overcome. 

By  using  a  quick  plate  or  film  and  stop 
16,  an  exposure  from  one-half  to  one 
second  will  give  the  desired  results.  In 
the  development,  however,  one  must 
modify  the  developer  to  take  precau¬ 
tions  in  case  the  plate  is  overexposed. 
The  normal  developer  is  diluted  with  a 
little  more  water  and  a  few  drop's  of 
bromide  of  potassium  are  added  to  pre¬ 
vent  fogging.  When  the  image  fails  to 
appear  within  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time,  part  of  the  solution  is  poured  off 
and  the  developer  strengthened  with 
more  of  the  stock  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  for 
amateurs  using  hand  cameras  this  out¬ 
door  method  of  obtaining  time-exposures 
will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory  than 
“snapping”  at  their  models  in  glaring 
sunlight  when  the  features  are  distort¬ 
ed  by  the  children  in  their  vain  attempt 
to  shield  their  eyes  from  the  glare  of 
the  sun. 

Almost  any  camera  will  do,  providing 
it  has  instantaneous  shutters  and  a  good 
lens.  A  lens  that  in  sunlight  gives  sharp 
definition  answers  very  well  for  indoor 
time-exposures  or  outdoor-in-the-shade 
quick-time  pictures. 

A  camera  that  admits  of  focusing  has 
one  advantage,  however,  over  the  fixed- 
focus  type.  If  a  large  image  of  the  sub¬ 


ject  is  desired,  it  is  likely  to  be  out  of 
focus  if  taken  at  close  range  with  the 
fixed-focus  type  of  camera.  With  a 
focusing  camera  one  may  get  up  close, 
have  a  large  image,  and  yet  secure  sharp 
definition. 

For  any  pictures  taken  indoors  when 
a  burning  lamp  or  candle  is  included,  or 
when  the  camera  includes  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  window,  non-halation  or  “back¬ 
ed”  plates  must  be  used. 

A  few  words  about  flashlight  pic¬ 
tures  will  perhaps  be  a  prop  os  since  many 
of  the  most  delightful  scenes  in  the  home 
must  be  photographed  in  this  manner  if 
to  be  obtained  at  all.  Always  have  the 
flash  lamp  or  powder,  at  one  side,  a 
little  to  the  rear  of  the  camera;  if  placed 
lower  than  the  camera  unsightly  shadows 
will  be  cast  upon  the  wall  back  of  the 
subject.  Never  have  the  person  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  flash.  To  avoid 
that  staring  expression,  always  have  a 
lamp  burning  in  the  room  out  of  range 
of  the  lens  during  the  exposure. 

Photographing  children  in  their  own 
homes  is  a  very  interesting  occupation 
and  many  photographers  have  found  it  a 
remunerative  proposition  to  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  going  from  house  to  house  for 
their  subjects  instead  of  having  the  sub¬ 
jects  come  to  their  studios. 

Home  surroundings  always  add  fascina¬ 
tion  to  a  child’s  picture,  and  it  is  this 
very  fact  of  the  child  being  in  keeping 
with  its  surroundings,  that  makes  half 
the  charm  of  home  portraiture. 

The  demand  for  such  work  is  one  that 
will  not  soon  cease,  certainly  not  until 
human  progress  discloses  some  other 
more  satisfactory  method  of  depicting 
the  fleeting  expressions  of  childhood  in 
all  their  unconscious  beauty. 


WOODS  IN  A  UTUMN 


(First  Prize  January  Competition.) 


Harry  A .  Brodine 


THE.  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 


HE  making  of  pictures  by 
means  of  photography  im¬ 
plies  more  than  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  to  properly 
manipulate  films,  plates, 
and  papers.  That  this  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
is  evident  from  the  entries  received 
for  these  competitions.  Photography 
has  been  so  greatly  simplified,  thanks 
to  enterprising  manufacturers,  that 
the  production  of  technically  good 
photographs  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
matter.  This  being  so,  it  would  seem  that 
the  amateur  would  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  the  artistic  side  of  it,  and  to 
learn  how  to  compose  and  space  his  pic¬ 
ture.  Likewise,  how  to  avoid  the  com¬ 
monplace  when  it  can  be  made  pictur¬ 
esque.  It  is  true  that  many  amateurs  have 
learned  this  and  are  able  to  produce  pic¬ 


tures  and  to  make  their  exposures  un- 
derstandingly,  but  it  does  seem  that  a 
greater  number  should  profit  by  the  many 
good  examples  reproduced  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals  and  by  the  numerous 
books  and  articles  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  expecting  or  de¬ 
manding  too  much,  and  should  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  Progress  has  been  made  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  note  how  some  of  the 
workers  have  advanced  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mediocre  to  work  that 
can  be  classed  as  truly  pictorial.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  study  and  experiment. 
If  your  productions  dissatisfy  you,  find 
out  why.  If  your  picture  pleases  some 
artist  friend,  find  out  why.  If  some 
competent  critic  says  your  photograph  is 
no  picture,  again  find  out  why, — and, 
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(Second  Prize  January  Competition.) 


J.  H,  Field 


when  you  do  learn  the  whys,  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  good  points,  and  likewise  don’t 
go  on  repeating  your  old  errors  and  then 
wonder  why  your  work  does  not  appeal. 

Reproductions  of  the  work  of  the 
world's  greatest  masters  in  painting  may 
be  had  for  a  nominal  sum.  Secure  copies, 
and  study  them.  Learn  to  understand 
them,  adapt  the  lessons  taught  by  them 
to  the  pictorial  possibilities  present  in 
your  own  locality,  but  whatever  you  do, 
don’t  copy  them.  Be  original,  if  it  kills 
you. 

The  First  Award  in  this  competition 
goes  to  Harry  A.  Brodine,  for  the  entry 
entitled,  “Woods  in  Autumn.”  The 
mingling  of  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow 
is  most  effective,  and  the  exposure  so 
judiciously  timed,  as  to  avoid  spottiness, 
The  arrangement  is  also  good,  and  the 


print  correctly  trimmed.  A  commonplace 
subject  true  enough,  but  a  picture  never¬ 
theless,  and  one  that  will  not  tire  you,  no 
matter  how  often  you  view  it.  Data  as 
follows :  Made  in  October,  3  p.  m., 
good  light,  iy2  seconds’  exposure,  stop  8. 
Standard  Plate,  M.  Q.  developer,  printed 
on  Art  Cyko  and  redeveloped. 

The  Second  Award  is  given  to  “Way- 
side  Gossip,”  by  J.  H.  Field.  Mr.  Field 
is  certainly  a  master  in  producing 
atmospheric  effects,  and  this  picture  fully 
demonstrates  it.  He  is  also  happy  in  his 
poses  or  rather  lack  of  them,  and  usually 
good  in  composition.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  fallen  down  a  bit  in  his 
composition  and  as  it  will  teach  a  good 
lesson,  we  call  particular  attention  to  it. 
The  fault  is  the  over-shadowing  of  the 
human  figures,  (the  principal  features  of 
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SLUMBERLAND 


(Honorable  Mention  January  Competition.) 


R.  E.  Weeks 


the  composition),  by  the  strong  vertical 
lines  of  the  telegraph  poles  and  the  smoke 
stack.  Were  the  human  figures  not  the 
principal  interest,  the  opposing  lines  of 
the  fence  and  railway  might  be  sufficient 
to  balance  the  composition.  Please,  Mr. 
Field,  pastmaster  of  technique,  remove 
poles  and  stack  from  your  negative,  and 
send  us  another  print  that  we  may  in  a 
later  issue  publish  them  side  by  side  to 
show  the  improvement.  Data,  made  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning,  in  July,  half  second  ex¬ 
posure,  Cramer  Medium  Iso  plate,  Pyro 
developer,  printed  on  W.  &  C.  platinum, 
from  enlarged  negative. 

First  Honorable  Mention,  to  “Slum- 
berland,”  by  R.  E.  Weeks.  The  par¬ 
ticular  merit  of  this  picture  is  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  Note  the  absence  of  all  dis¬ 
tracting  detail,  such  as  furniture,  pic¬ 


tures  on  the  wall,  and  how  the  face  of 
the  mother  has  been  placed  in  shadow, 
so  as  to  render  it  lower  in  key  than  that 
of  the  child.  Some  captious  critic  might, 
however,  suggest  that  if  mother  really 
wanted  baby  to  sleep,  his  face  and  not 
hers  would  have  been  in  the  shadow,  but 
we  will  leave  that  to  the  Mothers’  Club 
to  settle.  Data,  made  about  3  p.  m.,  in 
August,  rainy  weather,  seven  seconds  ex¬ 
posure.  Plastigmat  lens,  f.6.8.  Seed 
Non-Halation,  Ortho  plate,  Pyro  de¬ 
veloper,  printed  on  American  Platinum, 
mercury  toned. 

Second  Honorable  Mention,  “Broad¬ 
way  in  a  Snow  Storm,”  by  K.  T.  Krantz. 
This  is  another  common  every  day  sub¬ 
ject,  but  a  picture  nevertheless,  and  one 
that  has  its  lesson  for  the  seeker  after 
knowledge.  Mr.  Krantz  might  have 
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BROADWAY  IN  A  SNOW  STORM.  K.  T.  Krantz. 

(Honorable  Mention  January  Competition.) 


OLD  PEWTER.  Cleo  S.  Bourgeois 

(Honorable  Mention  January  Competition.) 
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moved  his  camera  a  little  more  to  the 
right  and  so  photographed  his  horses 
head  on  and  all  out  of  drawing,  but  he 
did  not.  Likewise,  he  might  have  stop¬ 
ped  way  down  and  obtained  lots  of  de¬ 
tail,  and  lost  all  wintry  atmospheric  ef¬ 
fect,  again  he  did  not.  There  are  two 
good  pointers  for  you,  and  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  if  you  look  for  them.  Data,  made 
in  February,  2.30  p.  m„  during  snow 


THE  SHADOW 


M.  G.  L 


been  permitted  to  concentrate  on  the 
cheeks  to  produce  good  modeling.  The 
hands  are  a  bit  large  due  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus — this  is 
a  common  error.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
it  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  longer  lens,  to 
photograph  from  a  greater  distance  and 
then  enlarge  if  a  larger  figure  is  de¬ 
sired.  Data,  made  in  October,  10  a.  m., 
near  west  window,  very  cloudy,  R.  R. 
lens,  stop  F.16,  five  seconds  exposure, 
Stanley  plate,  printed  on  Aristo  Carbon 
paper. 

We  have  selected  four  prints  among 
those  not  receiving  awards  that  all  pos¬ 
sess  merit,  yet  contain  defects  that  put 
them  outside  the  winning  class. 

The  first  “The  Shadow,”  by  M.  G.  L. 
leaves  one  somewhat  in  doubt  just  why 
the  title  was  given.  Close  inspection, 
however,  reveals  what  is  seemingly  a  de¬ 
fect  in  development,  dividing  the  picture 
into  three  almost  equal  parts,  leaving  the 


THE  FIRST  BALLOON. 


storm,  sun  just  shining  through  clouds. 

Stop  F8,  1/10  second  exposure,  N.  C. 
film,  and  enlarged  on  bromide  paper. 

Third  Honorable  Mention,  “Old  Pew¬ 
ter,”  by  Cleo.  S.  Bourgeois.  Pictures 
of  this  type  are  not  rare  in  photographic 
exhibitions,  and  do  not  display  any  great 
amount  of  originality,  but  many  of  them 
can  be  and  are  spoiled  by  poor  lighting. 

Note  please,  that  just  sufficient  light  has  telling  how  it  happened. 


E.  IV.  £ 
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tree  in  tne  centre  in  a  much  higher  key 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture.  We  might 
also  mention  that  the  prfnt  is  un¬ 
evenly  trimmed  and  mounted,  and  also 
that  it  is  a  bad  plan  to  use  a  mount 
lighter  in  tone  than  the  highest  light  in 
your  picture  or  the  picture  suffers  in 
consequence. 

The  second  print,  “Telling  How  it 
Happened,”  by  E.  W.  E.,  is  much  better 
than  the  usual  attempt  at  posing  figures 
to  make  them  tell  the  story.  The  first 
thing  that  will  strike  your  notice  is  the 
lack  of  lines  of  opposition,  all  vertical 
lines,  men,  guns  and  trees,  this  could 
easily  have  been  remedied  in  setveral 
ways  and  have  overcome  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  all  the  figures  might 
tumble  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  picture. 

“His  First  Balloon,”  by  J.  L.  A.,  is  al¬ 
most  really  good.  The  pose  and  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  little  boy  is  unconscious 
and  pleasing,  yet  the  full  value  of  the 
figure  is  minimized  by  being  so  placed 
as  to  force  comparison  with  the  big 
tree,  a  step  to  the  right  would  have 
prevented  this,  but  again,  by  so  doing, 
the  attention  of  the  child  would  have 


been  attracted,  and  the  spontaneity  of  ac¬ 
tion  destroyed. 

“The  Old  Farm  Home,”  by  H.  M., 
is  a  pleasing  little  bit  of  landscape  that, 
however,  possesses  two  marked  defects. 
The  looker  finds  no  way  to  get  into  the 
picture,  there  are  no  lines  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  inviting  one  to  enter,  and  it 
leaves  one  absolutely  shut  off  by  the  con¬ 
tinuous  horizontal  fence  line.  The  sky 
is  absolutely  white  and  unnatural;  ton¬ 
ing  down  just  a  trifle  would  have  made  a 
great  improvement.  Another  bad  fea¬ 
ture  is,  of  course,  that  the  print  has  not 
been  evenly  and  squarely  mounted. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  competitions  and  that  our 
readers  take  kindly  to  our  sometimes 
severe  criticisms.  We  would  much  rath¬ 
er  hand  out  sugar  candy,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  and  the  taste  of  bitter  medicine 
is  longest  remembered.  We  wish  space 
would  permit  the  criticizing  of  all  pic¬ 
tures  sent  in  for  the  purpose,  but  as  that 
is  not  possible,  we  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  utilizing  those  teaching 
the  more  important  lessons. 


THE  OLD  FARM  HOUSE. 


H.  M. 
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A  PROFANITY  SAVING  DEVICE. 


BY  B.  W.  ADAMS. 


N  ordinary  fifty  cent  focus¬ 
ing  cloth,  on  a  windy  day 
will  cause  the  view  man 
more  profanity  and  spoil¬ 
ed  plates  than  anything  I 
have  yet  encountered. 

Of  course  some  have  a  pin  or  hook  to 
fasten  it  to  the  back  of  the  camera  but 
that  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  stay  in 
place  when  most  needed. 

If  you  are  a  careful  man,  or  in  doubt 
of  the  bellows  or  plateholders  you  are 
using,  you  carefully  drape  the  cloth  over 
the  back  of  the  camera  as  the  slide  is 
drawn;  then  just  as  you  are  ready  to 
make  the  exposure,  a  wagon  or  some 
equally  unwelcome  intrusion  gets  square¬ 
ly  in  front  of  the  lens  and  you  must  wait, 
bulb  in  hand,  several  moments  for  con¬ 
ditions  to  right  themselves. 

By  this  time  the  cloth  has  blown  across 
the  street,  frightened  a  horse  or  two  and 
maybe  caused  you  to  lose  the  picture  you 
wished  and  your  temper  as  well. 


With  the  style  of  hood  I  have  used  for 
several  years  this  is  impossible  and  I 
think  the  idea  good  enough  to  pass  on 
to  the  rest  of  the  fraternity. 

The  hood  is  made  in  the  form  of  a 
box,  just  large  enough  to  fit  snugly  over 
your  camera  at  its  full  extension,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture. 

For  an  8  x  10  box  with  20  inch  bellows 
the  dimensions  would  be  22  x  12  x  12. 

To  make  a  hood  for  the  above  size, 
take  a  piece  of  rubber  cloth  22  x  12,  this 
is  the  top,  to  the  edges  sew  the  sides  and 
ends  which  are  all  in  one  strip,  68  x  12 
inches  in  size,  then  bind  around  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  tape  and  you  have  a  storm  and 
wind-proof  camera  cover  and  focusing 
hood  combined. 

As  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
view  photographer  to  work  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  the  hood,  completely  cover¬ 
ing  the  camera,  protects  it  from  rain 
and  snow  and  will  more  than  save  its  cost 
by  preventing  damage  to  your  apparatus. 
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LLN5  TALKS. 

A  Short  Series  Dealing  with  the  Choice,  the  Use,  and  the  Testihg  of  a  Lens. 

BY  C.  H.  CLAUDY. 

Part  I — Choosing. 


HEN  a  man  goes  to  buy 
anything  photographic — 
anything  in  the  line  of  ap¬ 
paratus  that  is — he  must 
have  a  well  defined  idea 
of  exactly  what  he  wants,  or  undertake 
to  either  study  catalogs  as  a  school-boy 
studies  his  lessons,  or  to  accept  the  first 
thing  offered  in  desperation  rather  than 
attempt  to  sift  for  himself  the  mass  of 
evidence  of  relative  merits  so  thought¬ 
fully  provided  by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  dozens  of  lenses  made  here 
and  sold  here — dozens  made  abroad  and 
sold  here — some  made  abroad  and  sold 
here  only  by  ordering  from  the  other 
side.  Presumably  all  of  them  have  some 
merit,  or  they  wouldn’t  sell.  How,  then, 
is  one  unfamiliar  with  the  merits  and 
faults  of  all  the  various  lenses  to  choose 
from  hearsay  or  the  printed  word,  the 
one  lens  which  will  be  best  for  his  in¬ 
dividual  purpose  ? 

It  is  to  help  solve  this  question  that  this 
first  paper  of  the  present  series  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Note  that  it  is  written  “help 
solve'’  and  not  just  plain  “solve”  since 
every  man  must  be  a  law  unto  himself 
in  the  final  decision,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  his  purse  must  make 
the  law  for  him. 

But  there  are  many  lenses  fulfilling  the 
same  purposes  which  cost  about  the  same 
and  the  choice  of  these  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  initiated  as  well  as  those 
who  don't  know  one  from  the  other.  It 
is  obvious  that  even  if  I  supposed  I  had 
the  knowledge — which  I  haven’t, — the 
publishers  would  not  allow  me  to  direct 
attention  to  one  lens  as  better  than  an¬ 
other.  I  cannot  say  “buy  the  Blank  lens, 


as  it  is  better  than  the  Dash  lens,”  not 
only  because  the  editor  wouldn't  want  me 
to,  but  because  I  don’t  know  that  Blank 
is  better  than  Dash.  I  do  know  that  for 
some  things,  certain  makes  of  lenses  are 
better  than  certain  other  makes, —  and 
that  for  other  things,  the  other  makes  are 
better  than  the  first  ones.  Had  I  a  defin¬ 
ite  knowledge  of  your  individual  re¬ 
quirements  I  might  hazard  a  guess  at 
the  best  for  you  to  buy — not  having  it, 
I  can  only  point  out  to  you  how  you  can 
find  out  for  yourself— and  this  is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  “help  solve.” 

You  want  to  buy  an  anastigmat  lens, 
and  have  decided  you  can  pay  just  so 
much  and  no  more.  Price,  then  is  your 
first  limitation.  As  a  general  rule,  as  be¬ 
tween  two  lenses  of  the  same  price  and 
different  speeds,  the  slower  lens  is  the 
better  one.  There  are  exceptions.  But 
if  any  one  offered  you  an  anastigmat  of 
six  inch  focus  working  at  F5  for  twenty- 
fivq  dollars,  or  one  of  the  same  size  and 
price  working  at  F6.8  I  wouldn’t  hesitate 
a  minute  to  take  the  slower  lens.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  faster  a  lens  is 
made,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make, 
the  more  failures  there  are  in  grinding 
and  in  finding  perfect  glasses ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  more  expensive  it  must  be 
to  be  sold  with  a  profit.  So,  if  you  find 
a  fast  lens  and  a  slow  one  listed  by  differ- 
ent  men  at  the  same  price,  there  is  more 
apt  to  be  a  “nigger  in  the  woodpile”  in 
the  fast  lens  at  low  price,  than  in  the 
slow  lens  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Feaving  the  price  question  alone  en¬ 
tirely  the  proper  speed  of  lens  to  get  is 
not  to  be  settled  lightly  with  “get  the 
fastest”  by  any  means.  The  law  of  com- 
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pensation  didn’t  strike  work  when  the 
fast  lens  was  invented  and  for  the  speed 
that  you  get  you  sacrifice  other  things. 
Whether  these  other  things  are  worth 
more  than  speed  to  you,  or  the  speed 
worth  the  sacrifice,  is  a  question  for  the 
individual,  but  you  should  understand  it 
thoroughly  before  you  decide. 

In  the  first  place,  with  every  increase 
in  speed  or  relative  opening,  you  lose  in 
depth  of  focus  at  that  opening,  and  this 
is  true  of  all  lenses  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  make  of  lens, 
the  price,  character  or  anything  but  focus 
and  size  of  opening.  If  it  is  essential 
that  you  have  speed  and  depth  at  the 
same  time,  the  only  way  for  you  to  do 
is  to  use  a  lens  of  short  focus  and  of 
small  covering  power  and  so  entailing 
a  small  plate.  The  lenses  for  motion 
picture  machines  must  be  extremely  fast 
and  must  have  practically  a  universal 
focus.  Consequently  they  are  always  small 
lenses  of  very  short  focus  and  the  films 
are  small  as  a  consequence.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable,  however,  that  you  have 
already  a  camera  and  that  the  size  lens 
you  want  will  be  dictated  by  the  camera. 
Now  another  thing  you  lose  when  you 
get  a  speedy  lens  is  convertibility.  No 
lens  working  at  F5  or  F4.5  will  split 
and  yield  the  same  results  that  can  be 
obtained  from  a  split  symmetrical  lens 
working  around  F7— F6.8  or  6.5  or 
F7.7.  They  are  different  character 
lenses  and  not  intended  for  the  same 
thing.  If  you  are  anxious  to  use  the 
full  draw  of  your  instrument  and  wish 
to  split  the  lens — get  either  a  convertible 
made  for  the  purpose  or  a  symmetrical 
lens  of  only  reasonable  speed  and  one 
made  without  air  spaces,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Another  thing  you  lose  with  speed  is 
adaptibility.  A  reasonable  speed  in  a 
lens — a  lens  with  cemented  elements  and 
symmetrical  construction  will  almost  al¬ 


ways  cover  a  larger  plate  than  it  is  list¬ 
ed  for,  and  stopped  down — it  makes  a 
good  wide  angle  lens.  It  has,  owing 
to  its  short  length  from  glass  to  glass  a 
large  image  circle  and  a  wide  angle  of 
light  ray  inclusion.  The  narrow  angle 
fast  lens,  made  with  air  spaces  and  of 
great  length  from  glass  to  glass  hasn’t 
this  feature  at  all.  Lenses  with  three 
glasses  come  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
the  one  prominent  example  of  that  class 
on  the  market  is  a  most  excellent  lens 
but  it  is  not  a  universal  lens  and  cannot 
be  split  for  use,  although  it  can  be  added 
to  to  make  another  focus  lens.  It,  however, 
has  one  peculiar  excellence — tremendous 
flatness  of  field  which  makes  a  great  ap¬ 
peal  when  enlarging  or  copying  is  to 
be  done.  It  is  an  excellent  all-around 
lens  for  other  purposes. 

Some  lenses  are  made  and  called  “uni¬ 
versal,”  that  is,  they  will  do  most  things 
well.  They  are  good  for  landscapes, 
groups,  portraits,  speed  work,  snap-shot 
work,  interiors,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  lenses  of  moderate  speed  and  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  And  they  do  what  is 
claimed  for  them  but  they  do  not  do  all 
the  things  claimed  for  them  as  well  as 
special  lenses  would  do  them.  For  in¬ 
stance,  while  an  anastigmat  at  F6.8 
makes  pretty  portraits,  it  is  idle  to  say 
it  will  do  the  work  of  an  F5  portrait 
lens,  because  it  hasn’t  the  speed  to  do  it 
with.  If  it  had  the  speed  it  wouldn’t  be 
a  good  wide  angle  lens  or  be  good  for 
several  other  things.  As  a  general  rule 
and  for  general  purposes,  this  universal 
lens  is  a  fine  investment.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where  it  is  not  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  For  use  on  a  camera  with  a 
short  draw — for  instance  on  a  light  Gra- 
flex,  with  limited  bellows  extension,  the 
ability  to  split  the  lens  is  of  no  use  to 
the  user.  Therefore,  he  might  as  well 
get  a  lens  which  doesn’t  split  if  that  type 
has  any  advantages.  In  the  same  way, 
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the  use  of  the  lens  as  a  wide  angle  iens 
is  of  little  appeal  to  the  man  who  wants 
a  fast  lens  in  a  reflex  camera  and  so  he 
might  as  well  discard  that  feature.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  use  a  fast  lens  working  at  F5 
in  my  Graflex,  and  it  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory  there  but  on  a  general  view  cam¬ 
era  I  use  one  working  at  F6.8  because 
it  will  do  so  many  things  that  the  lens 
in  the  Graflex  cannot  do. 

It  is  foolish  to  buy  a  lens  of  slow  speed 
and  great  covering  power  if  portraiture  is 
aimed  at.  You  don't  care  a  rap  to  have 
the  lens  cover  the  plate  from  corner  to 
corner  for  portraiture  unless  you  want 
it  for  group  portraiture.  For  portrait 
work  speed  is  the  first  essential  with  soft¬ 
ness  and  “atmosphere”  the  next  con¬ 
sideration.  I  have  recently  heard  from 
an  expert  in  lenses  regarding  the  use  of 
the  anastigmat  for  portraiture  and  lie 
rather  condemns  it  as  being  entirely  too 
good  a  lens — rendering  things  too  truth¬ 
fully,  too  sharp  and  plain  and  clear  and 
faultless.  The  comparison  was  made  be¬ 
tween  an  anastigmat  portrait  and  a  por¬ 
trait  lens  portrait,  and  two  drawings — one 
made  with  rule  and  compass  and  soul'ess- 
ly  correct  and  the  other  a  hasty  pencil 
sketch  with  all  the  charm  of  spontaneity 
and  ease  of  production.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  comparison  is  a  little  over 
“drawn”  (no  pun)  but  there  is  something 
of  this  recognized  in  practice  as  all  the 
modern  portrait  lenses  are  provided  with 
a  diffusing  attachment  by  which  the  true 
corrections  of  the  lenses  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  to  some  degree  and  a  soft 
rounded  atmosphere  effect  obtained  with¬ 
out  throwing  the  lens  as  a  whole  out  of 
focus — a  process,  by  the  way,  which 
seldom  if  ever  achieves  its  object 

The  prospective  buyer  of  a  lens  there¬ 
fore  should  sit  down  and  figure  out  just 
what  he  wants  a  lens  for  and  studv 
catalogues  with  that  in  mind.  For  in¬ 
stance:  Lens  wanted  first  for  genera! 
work,  Landscapes,  portraits,  views,  oc¬ 


casional  copies,  to  use  with  telephoto. 

Here  there  is  nothing  said  about  split¬ 
ting  the  lens — indeed  the  telephoto  seems 
to  show  it  isn’t  wanted.  Now  except  for 
the  latter  specification,  I  should  advise  a 
fast  lens  as  the  most  satisfactory  but 
telephoto  lenses  work  better  in  practice, 
however,  they  do  in  theory,  with  slow 
lenses.  However,  the  fast  lens  could  be 
stopped  for  the  telephoto  work  and  re¬ 
tain  the  speed  for  other  purposes. 

Again,  a  lens  is  wanted  for  focal  plane 
work,  view  work  in  confined  situations 
portraiture,  night  photography— no  build¬ 
ings  or  landscape  work  at  all. 

This  means  a  lens  as  fast  as  money 
can  buy — undoubtedly  it  is  for  newspaper 
work.  It  should  be  of  short  focus  on 
account  of  the  “confined  situations.” 

Again  a  lens  is  wanted  for  general 
purposes,  landscape  view,  interior,  copies, 
enlargements,  portraits,  speed  work. 

Here  is  an  amateur  who  wants  every¬ 
thing  for  one  piece  of  money.  The  uni¬ 
versal  anastigmat  lenses  must  serve  him 
for  a  choosing  ground  and  he  must  do 
the  best  he  can  with  a  comparatively 
slow  lens  for  the  speed  work.  A  focal 
plane  shutter  will  help  out  considerably. 

Having  determined  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  you  wish  done  you 
will  have  narrowed  down  your  inquiry 
to  half  a  dozen  makes  of  lenses.  The 
choice  between  these  is  a  matter  of  price 
and  of  accomplishment.  If  the  latter 
only  is  to  be  your  guide,  you  will  find 
in  the  second  paper  of  this  series  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  simple  tests  to  which  you 
can  subject  the  lenses  you  try  and  on 
the  results  of  which  you  will  be  able  to 
depend.  Almost  any  lens  maker  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  test  his  lens  or  see 
it  tested  and  you  can  thus  satisfy  your¬ 
self  which  is  the  actual  best  make  for 
your  dollars  to  procure.  The  process 
of  testing  is  of  course  largely  bound  up 
with  the  choosing,  but  on  account  of 
elimination  of  lenses  of  unsuitable  class- 
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es,  it  seemed  more  logical  to  write  this 
paper  first.  It  would  be  foolish,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  test  a  lens  at  F5,  designed  for 
rapid  work,  against  a  universal  lens  de¬ 
signed  for  everything,  to  see  which  had 
the  best  covering  power. 

But  before  going  a  bit  further,  I  want 
to  say  a  word  of  caution.  If  you  think 
that  the  possession  of  a  fine  lens  means 
that  you  will  always  make  fine  pictures, 
you  will  be  sadly  disappointed.  The  lens 
is  a  tool.  Whether  you  have  a  good  tool 
or  a  poor  tool,  you  can’t  do  good  work  if 
you  don’t  understand  the  tool  and  know 
how  to  use  it.  I  grant  you  that  any 


workman  can  do  better  work  with  a 
good  tool  than  with  a  poor  one,  but  I 
have  never  noticed  a  child  beginning  to 
learn  the  piano  can  play  any  better  on  a 
Steinway  Grand  than  on  a  fifty  year  old 
square.  A  beginner  in  photography  will 
make  just  as  many  blunders  with  an  an- 
astigmat  as  with  an  R.  R.  lens — the  ex¬ 
pert  will  do  things  with  the  latter  the  be¬ 
ginner  can’t  do  with  the  former.  So 
don’t  buy  a  lens  with  the  idea  that  it 
does  the  work— it  is  merely  a  gate  to 
larger  opportunities  and  unless  you  know 
how  to  use  the  opportunities,  there  is 
little  use  in  getting  them.  All  this  sim¬ 
ply  to  prevent  possible  disappointment. 


Copyright  1907,  by  Davis  &  Eickemeyer,  N.Y. 

A  SPRINGTJME  PORTRAIT.  Charles  H .  Davis. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


Editorial  Notes 


E  were  asked  recently 
“Why  do  you  reprint  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  foreign 
journals  instead  of  having 
your  entire  make-up  of 
original  matter?”  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this,  the  first  one  is  that  we  wish 
to  keep  our  readers  up-to-date  on  all 
that  is  being  done  in  the  world  of  photog¬ 
raphy  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
second  is,  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  writers 
on  photographic  subjects  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  the  fact  that  here  prac¬ 
tically  every  amateur  photographer  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  of  some  sort,  and  pre¬ 
fers  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  pictures  rather  than  to  an  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  processes,  and  writ¬ 
ing  down  his  results  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

Abroad  there  are  many  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  leisure  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy  from  both  the  pictorial  and  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view  who  have  both  the 
time  and  the  willingness  to  record  their 
investigations  in  print.  We  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  new  writers  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  photography  and 
more  than  willingly  read  all  manuscripts 
submitted.  There  are  many  of  you  who 
could  write  an  interesting  article  on 
some  branch  of  the  work,  even  if  you  are 
not  a  skilled  writer.  If  you  can  furnish 
us  with  the  ideas  even  in  rough  form,  we 
will  gladly  consider  them,  and  if  available 
give  your  story  the  necessary  finishing 
touches.  Here  is  your  opportunity,  the 
market  is  anything  but  overcrowded. 

*  *  * 


In  communication  with  a  photograph¬ 
er  recently,  he  remarked  “he  wished  he 
could  get  hold  of  the  formula  used  by  the 
makers  in  preparing  their  sample  prints,” 
he  was  sure  they  must  employ  a  different 
one  from  the  one  published  and  sent  out 
with  the  goods.  Why  ? — his  results  were 
not  equal  to  the  samples.  How  absurd ! 
From  every  point  of  view  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  manufacturer  to  publish  the 
formulae  that  will  produce  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  results  with  his  product. 

The  trouble  is  the  average  photograph¬ 
er  does  not  follow  the  instructions  and 
has  only  himself  to  blame  when  results 
are  not  up  to  standard.  Go  into  the 
sample  print  department  of  any  of  the 
large  paper  making  establishments  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find 
their  published  formulae  and  directions 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  for  the 
guidance  of  their  printers — and  care  is 
taken  that  they  are  followed  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  Here  are  a  few  points  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  apt  to  overlook  or  consider  a 
matter  of  small  moment,  but  which  play 
a  most  important  part  in  the  quality  of 
the  finished  result.  The  first  is  tempera¬ 
ture.  You  are  told  in  practically  all 
cases  that  for  best  results,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  must  not  exceed  or  go  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree.  Yet,  how  many  of  you  pay 
any  attention  to  this  point,  except  dipping 
your  fingers  in  the  solution  and  “guess¬ 
ing”  that  it  is  about  right.  Wishing  to 
determine  how  great  an  average  could 
come  anywhere  near  “guessing,”  the 
temperature  of  a  solution,  we  filled  a 
tray  with  water  heated  to  exactly  seventy 
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degrees  Fahrenheit  and  invited  each  one 
of  ten  to  immerse  his  fingers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  record  his  guess  on  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Out  of  the  ten  only  two  guess¬ 
ed  correctly,  the  other  eight  ranging  from 
fifty-five  degrees  to  eighty  degrees.  If 
the  question  of  temperature  was  not  an 
important  one,  the  makers  certainly 
would  not  wish  to  uselessly  complicate 
matters  by  mentioning  it. 

Another  question  is  that  of  clean 
trays.  In  some  instances  you  are  in¬ 
structed  not  to  use  trays  that  have  con¬ 
tained  hypo  or  various  other  solutions. 
How  often  is  this  seriously  regarded. 
Often  times  a  perfunctory  wash  with  a 
little  cold  water  from  the  tap  and  a  tray 
that  has  held  countless  gallons  of  the 
forbidden  solutions  is  considered  “clean” 
— then  when  results  are  not  what  they 
should  be  it’s  “that  rotten  paper  again,” 
or  the  formula  is  wrong.  Again  you  are 
instructed,  when  preparing  your  own 
formula  to  use  a  certain  brand  of  sodas, 
or  to  see  that  your  sodas  are  C.  P.  How 
many  of  you  overlook  this?  Sodas  are 
sodas,  aren't  they?  The  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  recently  issued  an  instructive  little 


circular  on  this  point  from  which  we  quote 
the  following:  “Here  is  what  the  ordi¬ 
nary  commercial  carbonate  of  soda  may 
contain  in  addition  to  the  carbonate : 
Salicylic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  thiosulphate  ( hypo ) , 
ammonia,  alkaline  hydrate  (caustic 
soda)  and  bicarbonate  of  soda — and 
often  some  plain  every  day  dirt.  With 
sulphite  of  soda  the  chief  impurity  is 
sulphate  of  soda  and  while  this  is  a 
neutral  salt,  its  presence  in  the  sulphite 
in  unknown  qualities  absolutely  prevents 
the  photographer  from  making  up  his 
developer  with  certainty  as  to  the  proper 
strength  of  its  various  constituents.  With 
unknown  sodas,  careful  weighing  or  even 
the  hydrometer  test  is  of  no  avail,  and 
your  developer  may  be  over-strong  in 
either  accelerator  or  preservative,  leav¬ 
ing  you  helpless  to  control  its  action  or 
to  discover  wherein  it  is  wrong.” 

We  might  continue  at  some  length 
pointing  out  where  you  do  not  follow  in¬ 
structions,  but  we  trust  the  foregoing  will 
suffice  to  set  you  thinking  and  to  dis¬ 
abuse  your  mind  of  the  idea  that  the 
manufacturers  are  holding  out  on  you. 


IVY  GERANIUM.  Arthur  IV.  W alburn. 


(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


THE  PARTING  GUEST.  Mrs.  Tecinne  E.  Bennett. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  190S.) 
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THE  AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1908. 


E  have  received  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Annual  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  for  1908,  which 
with  its  present  issue  en¬ 
ters  its  twenty-third  year  of  publication, 
and  appears  for  the  first  time  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  John  A.  Tennant,  who 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  attractive 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 
The  mere  compilation  of  a  book  of  this 
size  involves  no  light  amount  of  labor, 
but  when  the  editor  also  sets  himseli  the 
condition  precedent  of  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  large  band  of  American 
and  foreign  writers  who  are  preeminent 
in  the  world  of  photography  and  success¬ 
fully  fulfils  that  condition,  then  he  is 
doubly  to  be  praised  for  his  work.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  preserve  un¬ 
broken  the  thread  of  tradition  which  at¬ 
taches  to  an  annual  of  the  respectable 
age  of  twenty-one  years  but  the  volume 
before  us  amply  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Tennant  is  fully  qualified  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  line  of  editors  who  in  the  past 
made  the  American  Annual  of  Photog¬ 
raphy  a  welcome  addition  to  our  book 
shelves  year  by  year. 

Pictorially  the  Animal  will  at  once  se¬ 
cure  a  hearty  welcome.  In  all,  there  are 
several  hundred  illustrations,  of  which 
thirty-two  are  full  pages  in  color. 
Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  occur  such  famous  names  as  R. 
Diihrkoop,  Mrs.  Catharine  Weed  Ward, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  Carle  Semon,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Whitehead, 
and  many  others.  Thus  in  this  respect 
the  Annual  furnishes  a  representative 
collection  of  modern  photographic  pic¬ 
tures  which  gives  it  a  high  place  amongst 
those  publications  which  seek  to  place 
before  the  reader  some  concrete  idea  of 


the  position  achieved  by  photography  in 
the  world  of  modern  illustration.  It 
will  be  observed  too,  that  the  editor  has 
been  fortunate  in  attracting  photographs 
not  only  from  American  writers,  but  also 
from  England  and  Germany. 

The  articles  in  themselves  supply  a 
great  storehouse  of  reading  matter  which 
should  give  the  owner  of  the  Annual  food 
for  reflection  over  his  favorite  hobby, 
(or  profession  as  the  case  may  be),  for 
many  months  to  come.  Some  annuals 
that  we  know  appeal  to  the  technician 
alone,  others  interest  the  pictorialist  and 
tyro  only.  Some  are  of  purely  com¬ 
mercial  interest ;  others  again  frankly 
commercial.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  the  American  Annual  a  distinctive 
characteristic,  we  should  say  that  it  is 
practical,  informative,  educative,  and  in¬ 
teresting  in  about  equal  proportions. 
These  were  the  features  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  it  in  the  past  and  that  have 
been  well  preserved  by  its  latest  editor. 

The  articles  furnish  the  key-  of  the 
book  of  course  and  without  exception 
they  emanate  from  writers  of  great  abili¬ 
ty.  Time  was,  within  our  recollection, 
when  admission  into  the  pages  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  annual  was  not  denied  to  the 
veriest  amateur  able  to  drive  a  pen  over 
paper,  but  those  days  are  happily  gone. 
Not  only  are  the  American  Annual’s 
photographs  good  as  such,  but  its  articles 
touch  a  high  level  of  literary  merit.  We 
are  specially  attracted  to  the  lighter  items 
of  the  bill  of  fare.  Thus  the  reader  will 
find  great  charm  in  such  papers  as  “The 
New  Scenic  Route  to  YosemiteA  by 
Edgar  A.  Cohen,  “An  Undiscovered 
Country  and  The  English  Holland,” 
by  Mark  W.  Thompstone,  and  “Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  New  York,”  by  F.  N.  Ingalls. 
“Photographing  Tarpon,”  supplies  Mr. 
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Julian  A.  Dimock  with  a  congenial  theme 
which  he  handles  with  consummate  abili¬ 
ty.  Two  equally  attractive  subjects  are 
“Photographing  the  Footprints  of  Ani¬ 
mals,”  by  John  Boyd,  and  “Insect 
Photography,”  by  J.  M.  Bandtel.  These 
articles  are  illustrated  by  the  authors’  ad¬ 
mirable  photographs,  and  they  form  not 
the  least  fascinating  reading  in  the 
volume. 

Turning  to  the  solider  contents  of  the 
book,  we  find  that  the  editor  has  been 
equally  successful  in  catering  for  the 
more  advanced  section  of  his  readers. 
For  example,  “What  Goes  on  in  a  Lens,” 
by  Gustav  Dietz,  deals  with  an  optical 
subject  that  is  of  perennial  interest.  Simi¬ 
larly,  “The  Pinhole  for  Wide  Angle 
Photography,”  by  J.  A.  Anderson,  en¬ 
lists  the  sympathies  of  those  who  up¬ 
hold  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
photography  as  being  based  upon  strictly 
scientific  principles.  There  is  an  article 
on  “Photographing  the  Forms  of  Water,” 
by  Wilbur  A.  Bentley,  which  shows  what 


beautiful  scope  there  is  for  the  photog¬ 
rapher  in  frost  and  snow  crystals.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Otto  Walter  Beck  treats  of  the 
improvement  in  professional  photog¬ 
raphy.  L.  P.  Gratacap,  with  the  “Photog¬ 
raphy  of  Minerals,”  and  J.  Wilbur  Read 
with  “Underground  Photography,”  take 
the  reader  with  them  on  fascinating 
journeys  in  the  less  commonly  trod  pas¬ 
tures  of  practical  photography.  Other 
subjects  dealt  with  are  “Tank  Develop¬ 
ment,”  “Time  Development,”  “Paramido- 
phenol,”  “The  Preservation  of  Pyro,” 
“Coloring  Postcards,”  “Recording  Ex¬ 
posures,”  “The  Best  Method  of  Intensifi¬ 
cation,”  “Focal  Plane  Cameras,”  “Photo¬ 
graphing  Snow  scenes,”  “The  Garden  as 
a  Studio,”  “Quick  Drying  of  Negatives,” 
“How  to  Make  an  Album,”  “Ozobrome,” 
“Church  Interiors,”  and  “Kallitype.” 
The  best  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
sufficient  will  have  been  said  to  give  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  very  varied  nature 
of  the  contents  of  this  most  admirable 
production. 


FIVE  O'CLOCK  TEA. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


O.  C.  Conklitig. 


b. 

at  ' 

A  T  THE  TOMB  OF  MO  HA  MM  ED.  Dr,  Gustav  Eiser. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908) 
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MONTHLY  FORLIGN  DIGLST. 

TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


“Hypo”  Eliminator,  by  Karl  Veprek. 

Zinc  hypochlorite  was  originally  sug¬ 
gested  by  Belitzky  and  Scolik,  but  fell 
into  oblivion,  is  revived  by  the  author 
who  comments  on  its  good  properties.  It 
is  made  as  follows:  io.o  gms.  (1/3  oz.) 
of  calcium  hypochlorite  (chloride  of 
lime)  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  until  it  forms  a 
dough-like  mass ;  more  water  is  then 
added  and  the  stirring  continued  until  a 
semi-liquid  mass  results.  This  is  then 
poured  into  a  liter  (quart)  bottle,  the 
mortar  rinsed  with  water  and  this  also 
poured  into  the  bottle.  20.0  gms.  (2/3 
oz.)  of  zinc  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  100 
c.c.  (3  1/3  oz.)  of  water  and  then  added 
to  the  above.  The  bottle  is  then  nearly 
filled  with  water  and  well  shaken.  The 
bottle  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or 
three  days  for  the  calcium  sulphate  to 
settle ;  the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted 
and  preserved  in  dark  bottles  well  cork¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  stock  solution.  For  use 
one  part  is  diluted  with  five  to  ten  parts 
of  water,  and  the  plate  after  rinsing  is 
placed  in  this  solution  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  after  which  the  plate  requires 
only  a  slight  washing.  The  solution  can 
be  used  over  again  as  long  as  there  is  an 
odor  of  hypochlorous  acid. — Der  Ama¬ 
teur,  July,  ’06.  Photo graphischcs  W 0- 
chenblatt,  Vol.  32,  No.  31,  July,  ’06. 

Simple  Method  for  Obtaining  Depth  of 
Focus  in  Stereographs. 

In  making  stereoscopic  pictures,  the 
photographer  usually  tries  to  obtain  as 
great  a  depth  of  focus  as  possible.  With 
short  focus  lenses  and  good  light  this  is 
not  very  difficult.  But  when  working 
under  less  favorable  conditions,  accord¬ 


ing  to  Vincent,  similarly  good  results 
can  be  had  by  using  a  larger  stop  and 
focusing  one  lens  more  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  than  the  other.  The  small  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  sharpness  of  the  images 
is  corrected  by  the  eye  and  so  causes  no 
trouble.  The  pictures  so  obtained  are 
said  to  be  very  good,  everything  appear¬ 
ing  sharp. — Photo graphische  Rundschau, 
Vol.  20,  No.  22,  1906. 

Developer  for  Sepia  Platinum,  by  Dr.  R.  Jacoby, 
The  following  formula  is  said  to  yield 
prints  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  usual 
developer.  Two  important  constituents 
are  cupric  sulphate  and  mono-ammonium 
phosphate  (NH4H2PO4). 


English. 

Metric. 

16  ozs. 

Water 

500.C.C. 

3  1-3  ozs. 

Potassium  Oxalate 

100.0 

6^4  drachms  Mono-ammonium  phos- 

phate 

25.0 

15  grains 

Cupric  sulphate 

1.0 

The  prints  should  remain  at  least  five 
minutes  in  the  solution,  if  removed  too 
soon  they  bleach  somewhat  in  the  fix¬ 
ing  bath. — Eder’s  Jahrbuch,  1906,  page 
141.  Photo  graphischcs  Wochenblatt,  Vol. 
32,  No.  48,  Nov.,  ’06. 

Photographing  Objects  with  Bright  Surfaces. 

Hollow  silverware  like  cups,  bowls, 
etc.,  which  usually  have  a  highly  polish¬ 
ed  surface  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
when  photographing  and  the  results  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  A  simple  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  reflections  is  to  put  some  very 
cold  water  or  ice  water  into  the  vessel 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  covered  with  dew, 
make  the  exposure.  Care  should  be  tak¬ 
en  not  to  wait  too  long,  as  the  dewdrops 
grow  larger  and  larger  until  they  finally 
run  in  rivulets.  In  case  this  method  can¬ 
not  be  used,  the  following  mixture  may 
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be  painted  on.  It  is  easily  removed  with 
water  and  a  sponge.  Magnesium  car¬ 
bonate  is  triturated  in  a  mortar  with 
alcohol  until  a  semi-liquid  mass  results 
then  milk  is  added  until  the  mixture  has 
the  consistency  of  cream.  The  objects 
are  then  painted  with  it. — Der  Amateur, 
Vol.  4,  No.  10,  Oct.,  ’07. 

Sepia  Tones  on  Developing  Paper. 

To  obtain  sepia  and  red  tones  direct 
by  development  instead  of  subsequent 
treatment,  the  following  developer  is  said 
to  give  good  results  : 

English.  Solution  A.  C.  Metric. 

5  ozs.  Water  150.C.C. 

2  drachms  Ammonium  carbonate  8.0 

2  drachms  Ammonium  bromide  8.0 

For  use  take : 

3  1-3 — 10  ozs.  Water  100 — 300  c.c. 

1  drachm  Rodinal  4  c.c. 

1 — 4  drachms  Solution  A.  C.  4 — 16  c.c. 

By  varying  the  length  of  exposure,  the 
tone  is  either  sepia  or  red.  The  develop¬ 
ment  is  slow  and  the  color  changes  in 
the  fixing  bath  and  again  on  drying. 
— Bulletin  Beige,  Mar.,  ’07.  Photogra- 
phisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol.  33,  No.  15, 
Ap.,  ’07. 

Pyrocatechin  Developer,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Buechner. 

Pyrocatechin  is  one  of  our  oldest  or¬ 
ganic  developers.  It  was  tested  as  early 
as  1880  by  Eder  and  Toth  who  found  it 
possessed  a  developing  property  in  alka¬ 
line  solution  similar  to  hydrochinon,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related.  It  did  not 
find  a  wide  application  as  for  years  the 
high  price  practically  prohibited  its  use. 
Recently,  however,  the  price  has  been 
reduced  until  it  is  the  same  as  the  other 
developing  substances.  It  possesses  some 
very  useful  properties.  It  is  suitable  for 
either  plates  or  paper,  does  not  fog,  con¬ 
sequently  it  can  be  used  for  slides.  The 
color  of  the  image  can  be  varied  from 
brown  to  black  according  to  the  alkali 
used.  It  may  also  be  used  without  sul¬ 
phite  or  mixed  with  “hypo”  for  simul¬ 


taneous  development  and  fixing.  With 
carbonated  alkalies  it  works  slowly,  giv¬ 
ing  good  density ;  with  fixed  caustic  alka¬ 
lies  it  forms  the  quickest  and  strongest 
developer  known,  but  at  the  same  time 
causes  no  fog.  When  used  without  sul¬ 
phite  it  produces  brown  colored  images, 
like  pyro,  showing  the  finest  details. 
Tri-sodium  phosphate  (Na3PC>4)  can  be 
used  in  place  of  other  alkalies  with  good 


advantage,  for  it  causes  no  frilling.  The 

following  formulae  have 

stood  the  test 

for  years. 

Solution  I. 

English. 

Metric. 

33  ozs.  Water 

IOOO  c.c. 

2  ozs.  Sodium  sulphite, 

dry  60.0 

1  oz.  Pyrocatechin 

30.0 

Solution  II. 

Potassium  carbonate 

20  %  or 

Sodium  carbonate 

20  %  or 

Tri-sodium  phosphate 

20  %  or 

Sodium  hydroxide 

10  % 

For  use  mix  equal  quantities ;  in  the  case 
of  the  caustic  alkali  add  half  a  volume  of 
water. 


Huebl’s  Concentrated  Solution. 

2  2-3  ozs.  Water  So.c.c. 

2-3  oz.  Potassium  meta-bisulphite  20.0 

1  oz.  Potassium  carbonate  30.0 

When  dissolved  add  12.0  gms.  (3  drms.) 
of  pyrocatechin  and  an  additionl  70.0 
gms,  (2  1/3  ozs)  of  potassium  carbonate. 
The  mixture  should  be  stirred  until  no 
solid  particles  remain,  and  it  forms  a 
semi-liquid  mass  and  then  filled  into  bot¬ 
tles.  5  c.c.  (about  1  drachm)  is  diluted 
with  75 — 100  c.c.  (2  1/3 — 3  1/3  ozs)  of 


water. 

Developer  Without  Sulphite. 

3  1-3  ozs.  Water  100. c.c. 

15  grains  Pyrocatechin  1.0 

75  grains  Potassium  carbonate  or  Tri¬ 
sodium  phosphate  5.0 

For  Tank  Developer. 

33  ozs.  Water  iooo.c.c. 

23  grains  Pyrocatechin  1.50 

45  grains  Sodium  sulphite  dry  3.0 
1-3  oz.  Tri-sodium  phosphate  10.0 


— Photo graphische  Mitteilungen,  Vol.  44, 
No.  7,  ’07. 
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ESTIMATING  THE  INCREASED  EXPOSURE  REQUIRED  WITH 

COLOR  FILTERS. 


N  the  current  issue  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  Journal  appears 
a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society 
on  the  subject  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  increased  exposure  required  with 
color  filters. 

This  subject  ought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  demonstration  Mr.  McIntosh 
gave  before  the  Society  on  June  4,  but 
the  time  at  his  disposal  proved  ■  to  be 
too  short  to  allow  him  to  deal  with  it. 

In  testing  the  opacity  of  the  filter  it  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  use  a 
colored  object,  since  the  presence  of  color 
would  introduce  confusing  factors.  One 
or  two  methods  of  making  such  tests  are 
in  common  use.  One  is  to  expose  half  of 
a  plate  without  a  filter  and  the  other  half 
through  a  filter  upon  some  half-tone  pic¬ 
ture  in  black  and  white,  say  upon  a 
platinum  print,  giving  a  longer  exposure 
to  the  second  half.  The  result  will  con¬ 
firm  the  estimate  of  the  opacity  of  the 
filter,  or  show  it  to  be  wrong,  in  which 
latter  case  another  test  must  be  made. 

Mr.  McIntosh  says:- -“The  method  I 
recommend  is  to  photograph  an  evenly 
illuminated  sheet  of  white  paper  through 
a  graduated  transparency,  which  is  easily 
made  and  may  be  used  at  any  time. 

“To  make  the  scale  it  is  convenient  to 
expose  a  half-plate  (not  necessarily  an 
orthochromatic  plate)  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  The  shutter  of  the  dark 
slide  should  be  fully  drawn,  and  a  brief 
exposure,  say  i/64th  of  a  second,  given. 

“The  shutter  is  pushed  home  half  an 
inch  and  a  second  exposure  of  the  same 
duration  is  given.  The  third  section  of 
the  plate  should  receive  i/32nd,  the 
fourth  i/i6th,  the  fifth  J^th,  and  so  on. 
When  twelve  exposures  have  been  made 


the  ratio  will  be  1  to  2,048.  Develop¬ 
ment  should  not  be  carried  too  far,  in 
fact,  so  long  as  the  steps  are  clearly 
marked,  the  thinner  the  negative  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose. 

“Out  of  this  half-plate  we  have  to  cut 
a  piece  quarter-plate  size,  but  with  its 
length  across  the  half-plate  so  that  the 
steps  run  the  long  way  of  the  plate,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  select  that  portion  of 
the  half-plate  which  has  a  clear  (or 
nearly)  clear  glass  strip.  We  shall  have 
on  the  width  of  the  quarter-plate  six 
grades,  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  32,  which  is 
amply  sufficient. 

“This  scale  is  placed  in  a  quarter- 
plate  dark  slide  with  the  glass  side  to- 
words  the  lens ;  a  plate  of  the  brand  with 
which  the  filter  is  to  he  used  is  then 
placed  face  down  on  the  scale.  The 
dark  slide  being  placed  in  the  camera, 
the  lens  is  directed  to  the  sheet  of  white 
paper.  The  shutter  of  the  slide  is  drawn, 
say  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  an  ex¬ 
posure  is  given  without  the  filter;  prob¬ 
ably  one  second  in  a  good  light  with  /8 
will  be  sufficient.  The  shutter  must  then 
be  closed  and  the  dark  slide  removed 
from  the  camera.  A  slip  of  blackened 
cardboard  has  to  be  fixed  in  the  reversing 
back  of  the  camera  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shield  the  section  of  the  plate  just  ex¬ 
posed.  The  dark  slide  is  returned,  the 
filter  placed  in  position,  and  the  shutter 
being  drawn  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so 
at  a  time,  a  series  of  exposures  is  given 
to  the  plate.  Each  exposure  must  be 
the  same  as  that  given  without  the  filter 
(not  multiples  of  the  exposure  as  when 
the  scale  was  being  made).  The  last 
exposed  section  of  the  plate  will  have 
had  one  unit  of  exposure,  and  the  other 
sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on. 
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‘‘When  a  print  is  being  made  from  this 
negative,  the  section  exposed  without 
the  filter  is  compared  with  those  given 
through  the  filter,  and  it  is  a  simple  mat¬ 
ter  to  decide  how  many  times  exposure 
the  filter  requires. 

“It  will  be  obvious  that  the  tests  may 
be  made  without  the  scale,  and  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  the  results  will  be  ac¬ 
curate  enough,  but  it  must  be  remember¬ 


ed  that  the  filter  may  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  gradation.  A  violet  filter,  as 
used  in  three-color  work,  for  example, 
may  reduce  contrasts,  and  an  orange  or 
red  filter  may  increase  them.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  the  use  of  the  scale 
will  indicate  it,  and  the  exposures  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  as  seems  desir¬ 
able. 


—Photo  Nezvs. 


THE  OLD  WELL.  Mrs.  Elear.or  W.  Willard. 

(The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1908.) 


An  Exhibition  of  Drawings  by  Rodin  will 
be  held  at  the  little  galleries  of  the  Photo- 
Secession,  291  Fifth  avenue  (between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  streets),  New  York,  opening 
on  January  2nd  and  closing  January  21st.  The 
galleries  are  open  from  10  a.m.  till  6  p.m  daily, 
Sundays  excepted. 

5)c  ^  ^ 

Photographic  Tiles. — The  blue  print  pro¬ 
cess  is  one  of  the  oldest  photographic  methods, 
and  one  of  the  simplest.  It  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  very  well  to  pictorial  work,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple,  but  it  was  very  successfully  put  to  a  deco¬ 
rative  purpose  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  before  the  Croydon  Camera  Club 
how  to  make  imitation  Dutch  tiles  by  its  aid. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  as  pointed 
out  by  him  (we  quote  the  report  in  the  Croydon 
Advertiser )  were  cheapness  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  paper  could  be  prepared  at  home. 
The  secret  of  getting  such  prints  as  he  show¬ 
ed  consisted  merely  of  the  use  of  freshly 
made  paper  developed  in  a  suitable  acid  bath. 

The  paper  is  first  sized  with  gelatine  in 
the  form  of  cold  jelly,  which  is  rubbed  into  the 
paper  with  a  pledget  of  muslin  until  the  sheet 
of  paper  lies  quite  flat  and  damp.  The  sensi¬ 
tizer  consists  of  two  solutions— (o)  a  twenty 
per  cent,  solution  of  ferri-ammonium  citrate, 
and  ( b )  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  For  use,  equal  parts  of  each  are 
taken  and  mixed  together.  Unmixed,  the  solu¬ 
tions  keep  well.  A  small  quantity  of  the  sensi¬ 
tizer  (about  three  drams  for  a  sheet  26x20) 
is  poured  on  the  freshly  sized  paper,  and 
spread  evenly  with  a  brush  improvised  from 
a  piece  of  celluloid  doubled  in  half  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  stretched  over  it.  When  the 
surface  moisture  has  disappeared,  the  paper 
may  be  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  printing.  The  sensitizing  must,  of  course, 
be  done  by  artificial  light,  and  the  reason  for 
doing  it  immediately  after  sizing  when  the 
paper  is  damp  is  that  it  is  much  easier  then 
to  get  an  even  coating  than  when  the  paper  is 
dry. 

Printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  and  there 


is  a  visible  image.  When  taken  from  the  frame 
the  print  is  developed  either  in  a  one  per  cent, 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  a  bath  of 
acetic  acid  of  the  same  strength.  The  colors 
given  by  these  two  baths  differ.  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  gives  more  half-tone,  and  so  is 
very  suitable  for  prints  from  hard  negatives. 
If  the  paper  has  been  over  printed  it  may  be 
dipped  into  plain  water  before  putting  it 
into  the  acid  bath.  Development  is  complete 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  then  the  print  may 
be  hung  up  to  dry. 

For  making  tiles  the  prints  should  be  6 
inches  square,  and  great  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  choosing  suitable  subjects.  The 
main  picture  need  not  occupy  the  whole  tile. 
Mr.  Smith  showed  many  with  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  occupying  the  centre  4  inches  square,  and 
the  inch  margin  with  a  geometric  design  print¬ 
ed  from  a  negative  cut  out  of  black  paper,  and 
others  with  the  margins  merely  sunned  down 
in  various  ways.  The  print  is  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  manner  on  a  6  inch  square  of  card¬ 
board,  and  that  is  glued  on  to  a  square  of 
wood  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  To  complete 
the  tile  it  is  varnished  with  an  ordinary  white 
paper  varnish. 

The  tiles  may  be  made  up  into  panels  by 
having  a  frame  made  to  fit  the  number  re¬ 
quired  from  a  narrow  oak  picture  frame 
moulding  of  a  perfectly  plain  design.  The 
tiles  are  put  into  this  as  a  picture  would  be, 
and  secured  in  their  places  with  the  usual  thin 
backing  of  wood.  For  trays  the  frame  should 
be  furnished  with  a  glass  front  to  protect  the 
face  of  the  tiles,  which  would  otherwise  be 
stained  by  hot  liquids. 

^ 

Tentative  Development  of  Bromide  Papers, 
by  E.  C.  Cripps.  The  following  method  of  ex¬ 
posing  and  developing  bromide  paper,  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  somewhat  new,  at  least  in  details,  if  not 
in  principle. 

I  claim  for  it  perfect  control  in  the  actual 
development,  good  results  from  weak  or  too 
contrasty  negatives,  economy  in  the  use  of 
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the  developer,  and  ease  and  simplicity  in  all 
the  operations.  It  is  intended,  obviously,  to 
be  used  for  enlarging  only.  Artificial  or  day 
light  can  be  used,  but  I  think  most  workers 
will  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary  enlarging 
lantern,  and  this,  I  find,  is  the  better  method 
to  adopt. 

The  apparatus  required  is  as  follows :  The 
enlarging  lantern,  screwed  down  to  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  about  12  inches  wide,  and  from  4  to 
6  feet  in  length  by  1  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  easel,  as  I  will  call  it,  upon  which  is 
fastened  the  bromide  paper.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  calls  for  more  particular  descrip¬ 
tion.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  good-sized  looking-glass 
or  mirror,  of  a  kind  generally  found  in  most 
houses,  oblong  in  shape,  and  swinging  on  two 
screws  controlled  by  knobs  in  the  uprights. 
It  should  be  a  good  size,  and  if  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  borrow  the  domestic  one,  can  be  bought 
cheaply  at  a  second-hand  shop. 

The  base  of  this  mirror  carries  two  thumb¬ 
screws,  by  which  it  is  securely  fastened  down 
to  the  long  piece  of  wood.  Holes  are  bored  in 
this,  at  distances  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  enlargement  to  be  obtained,  and  when 
a  certain  size  is  to  be  produced,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  move  the  mirror  backwards  or 
forwards,  and  clamp. 

A  good  sized  tin  or  zinc  trough  is  also  re¬ 
quired.  This  must  be  made  large  enough  to 
stand  on  the  base  of  the  mirror,  underneath 
the  mirror  itself,  and  must  be  as  deep  and  as 
wide  as  the  space  under  the  mirror  and  be¬ 
tween  the  uprights  will  allow.  A  large  flat 
camel’s  hair  brush  will  also  be  required.  The 
modus  operandi  is  as  follows :  All  preliminary 
arrangements  having  been  made,  the  bromide 
paper  is  soaked  for  a  few  minutes  in  pure 
water,  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  mirror, 
sensitive  side  up,  and  is  squeegeed  firmly 
down  to  the  glass,  which  is  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  mirror  is  then  swung  into  the 
perpendicular,  the  side  screws  are  clamped,  and 
all  is  ready  to  commence.  Fill  the  trough  with 
the  ordinary  developer,  and  have,  as  usual, 
a  dish  of  fixing  solution.  Stop  down  the 
lens  of  the  enlarging  lantern,  and  expose  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then  with  the  brush  mop  over 
the  paper  the  developing  solution,  till  the  im¬ 
age  is  faintly  seen.  Give  another  ex¬ 
posure,  and  then  another,  till  the  image 
is  fully  developed.  If  it  is  thin  and  weak, 


shade  the  shadows  with  a  piece  of  card,  and 
strengthen  the  high  lights;  if  too  contrasty, 
reverse  the  process. 

If  any  local  development  is  required,  it 
can  easily  be  done  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
brush.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  best, 
after  the  image  is  faintly  showing,  to  paint 
glycerine  over  the  bromide  paper.  The  im¬ 
age  can  then,  by  local  development,  be 
strengthened  in  any  place  as  required,  and  if 
the  operator  is  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  brush, 
the  results  can  be  made  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  surprising  how  simple  and  how  interesting 
is  the  whole  operation,  and  for  poor  negatives 
it  is  the  best  method  I  am  aware  of  for 
obtaining  from  them  satisfactory  enlargements. 

— Amateur  Photographer. 

*  *  * 

Impure  Mounting  Boards. — It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  mount  a  silver  print  on  some  form 
of  cardboard  or  paper  which  is  known,  or, 
at  least,  suspected  to  be  impure  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  sense.  The  best  way  to  prevent  any 
ill  effects  from  the  mount  is  to  employ  the 
dry  mounting  method,  which  isolates  the  print 
entirely  from  its  support.  But  this  cannot 
always  be  done.  In  such  a  case,  the  water¬ 
proof  backing  papers,  which  are  used  with 
squeegeed  prints  to  prevent  loss  of  gloss  when 
they  are  mounted  wet,  will  at  least  serve  to 
reduce  very  much  the  risk  of  injury  from  the 
mount.  The  print  is  stuck  on  to  the  water¬ 
proof  paper,  and  the  two  are  trimmed  together 
when  dry.  The  backed  up  print  is  then  mount¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  way  on  the  card.  It  is  better, 
of  course,  only  to  use  cards  of  the  purity  of 
which  we  are  certain,  but  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  especially  when  it  is  a  single  print 
being  mounted  in  a  particular  way  for  fram¬ 
ing  up. 

*  *  * 

Mercurial  Intensification. — After  a  nega¬ 
tive  has  been  bleached  in  the  usual  way  with 
mercuric  chloride,  there  are  several  methods 
by  which  it  can  be  blackened.  Thus  Geiger 
has  shown  that  a  little  caustic  soda  solution 
and  formaline  may  be  used,  the  formula  which 
he  recommends  being  one  containing  in  each 
ounce  of  water  five  grains  of  caustic  soda  and 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  formaline.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  still  to  find  a  more 
satisfactory  blackening  agent  than  the  old- 
fashioned  ammonia. 


1  Items  of  Interest 

'Vw 

How  Many  of  You  Doting  Fathers  and 
Mothers  Have  a  Photographic  Record  of  the 
Baby?  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  have 
had  Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy  write  for  them  a  little 
booklet,  “The  Kodak  Baby  Book,”  which  will 
possess  a  keen  interest  for  thousands  of  fond 
parents  who  revel  in  the  witchery  of  Kodakery. 
In  later  years  when  the  fleeting  charms  of 
childhood  have  vanished,  many  families  will 
rise  up  and  bless  the  author  for  his  kindly 
forethought  in  suggesting  the  means  for  per¬ 
manently  retaining  the  babies  as  they  knew 
them  in  all  their  infantile  innocence  and  loveli¬ 
ness.  This  delightful  book  on  “Child  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  will  be  welcomed  by  every  one.  Be 
sure  to  write  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  once  for  a  copy  of  the 
“Kodak  Baby  Book,”  so  that  the  Christmas 
camera  may  immediately  begin  its  good  work. 
We  know  when  you  read  its  pages,  that  you 
will  concur  with  us  in  believing  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  handiest  little  reference 
books  to  have  around  the  house.  It  will  be 
especially  convenient  to  know  that  you  can 
look  into  it  when  you  wish  to  catch  the  baby’s 
cute  little  ways  or  an  unusually  cunning  pose, 
which  you  otherwise  might  never  have  possess¬ 
ed  had  it  not  been  suggested  by  the  book’s 
teachings. 

*  *  * 

The  “Agfa”  Products  have  won  favor 
everywhere.  The  widespread  popularity  of 
“Agfa,”  Eikonogen,  Amidol,  Rodinal,  Metol, 
etc.,  aside  from  inherent  merit  is  largely  due 
to  the  clever  and  persistent  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Harry  Hall  has  kept  the  “Agfa”  products 
before  the  public  eye.  He  has  recently  pre¬ 
pared  some  interesting  and  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  for  “Agfa”  Pyro  for  the  professional. 
Copies  may  be  procured  by  addressing  the 
Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213  Water  street,  New 
York  City. 

*  *  * 

“Autochrome”  plates  may  now  be  procured 
in  the  United  States.  The  Lumiere  Co.,  II 
W.  27th  street,  New  York  City,  have  prepar¬ 


ed  directions  for  their  use  and  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  full  information  on  request.  Now 
that  color  photography  has  come  to  stay,  we’ll 
all  be  artists  in  a  way.  The  process  is  wonder¬ 
fully  fascinating  and  we  know  all  our  readers 
will  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first 
chance  to  try  some  plates.  Place  your  orders 
early,  as  we  understand  the  present  supply 
for  the  American  market  is  still  somewhat 
limited. 

*  *  * 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography, 
1908,  which  is  treated  somewhat  fully  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  is  a  “thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever.” 

The  Annual  we  understand  has  already  been 
very  largely  ordered,  and  as  last  year  the  supply 
ran  short  with  remarkable  rapidity,  it  will  be 
advisable  for  our  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  copies — and  we  imagine  that  all  of 
them  are, —  to  place  their  orders  without  delay 
in  order  to  prevent  being  disappointed.  It  is 
obtainable  from  all  photographic  dealers  in 
paper  covers,  75  cents,  postage  17  cents  extra, 
libarary  edition  in  cloth  covers,  $1.25,  postage 
25  cents.  Trade  agents,  George  Murphy,  Inc., 
57  East  9th  street,  New  York.  Orders  may 
be  sent  direct  to  The  Photographic  Times  if 
our  readers  prefer. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  B.  Pelgrift,  who  was  associated  with 
the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  and  its  successors, 
Anthony  &  Scovill  Co.,  and  the  Ansco  Co., 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  latter  Com¬ 
pany,  and  has  become  associated  with  the  well- 
known  and  enterprising  photographic  stock 
house  of  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  and  will,  in 
future,  represent  that  house  as  the  outside 
salesman.  Mr.  Pelgrift  is  probably  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  salesman  of  photo¬ 
graphic  materials  in  the  country ;  he  has  not 
an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  every  one  will 
wish  “Ben”  all  kinds  of  good  luck  in  his  new 
job. 


